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THE EFFECT TEACHERS’ ADJUSTMENT 
TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES 


CLARKE 
University Alberta 


designed investigate the relationship between the 
own adjustment and her attitude towards student behaviour 
problems. Teacher adjustment, the sense used here, the adjustment 
implied the teacher’s stated preferences, attitudes, feelings, impulses, 
hopes, fears, and aspirations. The method measurement seeks get 
beyond and behind the action and behaviour aspects personality, 
the supposed feeling and impulse bases for these. Section this report 
further defines teacher adjustment. 
Student behaviour problems are those covered Wickman’s study(6). 
The list includes behaviour symptomatic what Jenkins(3) calls “over- 
such shyness, nervousness, and fearfulness. According 
Jenkins this type maladjustment the chief concern mental 
The list also includes child behaviour circumventing the 
effort, agent society, implant certain inhibitions. 
Examples are cheating, stealing, 
procedure adopted was measure the attitudes toward student 
problems group approximately 120 Alberta teachers, 
measure the adjustment the same group, and then compare the 
attitudes toward student behaviour problems the best adjusted one- 
quarter the group with the poorest adjusted one-quarter. 


TEACHER ATTITUDES STUDENT BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS 

The original schedule behaviour problems outlined Wickman 
utilized this study. The method measuring attitudes was adopted 
Wickman, described his Children’s Behavior and 
(page 206-8). Because this study uses the same list 
behaviour items and the same method measuring teacher attitudes, the 
obtained can compared with Wickman’s. Comparisons are also 
made with results recent repetition Wickman’s study which was 
done Morsch and Plenderleith(4). This latter paper includes 
review and summary the criticisms Wickman’s methods 
defining student behaviour problems and measuring teacher atti- 
tudes toward these problems. 
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The group Alberta teachers studied (N=120) have attitudes 
toward student behaviour problems which are similar those the 
larger group (N=400) B.C. teachers studied Morsch and Plender. 
leith. This illustrated Table The behaviour problems are listed 
the order importance ranked Wickman’s clinicians. Thus Wick. 
man’s clinicians ranked “unsocialness” the most serious the 
behaviour problems; Wickman’s teachers ranked the 40.5 place; 
teachers ranked the 15th place; and Alberta teachers ranked 
9th place. Wickman’s clinicians ranked “suspiciousness” second 
most serious the behaviour problems; Wickman’s teachers ranked 
37th; teachers ranked the 31.5 place; and Alberta teachers 
ranked the 33.5 place. 

examination Table gives support the conclusion Morsch 
and Plenderleith (4) that “The British Columbia teachers were somewhat 
more severe than the Wickman clinicians, but considerably more tolerant 


TABLE 
TEACHERS THE RELATIVE SERIOUSNESS BEHAVIOUR 
PROBLEMS CHILDREN 


Wickman’s B.C. Alberta Critical 

Type problem teachers teachers teachers B.C. 

clinicians Rank Mean Rank Mean Rank Mean Alberta 

order score order score order 
Unsocialness 40.5 15.0 109 9.0 
Suspiciousness 87.0 9.1 33.5 9.7 
Unhappy, depressed 115 100 2.0 
Resentfulness 29.0 108 150 109 2.7 
Fearfulness 36.0 9.7 28.5 9.7 200 116 3.7 
Cruelty, bullying 8.0 148 13.1 8.0 
Easily discouraged 225 115 102 180 
Suggestible 28.0 110 260 100 10.7 
Overcritical others 45.0 7.9 36.0 9.4 
10. Sensitiveness 48.0 7.0 8.9 10.4 3.6 
11. Domineering 103 245 101 235 109 2.0 
12. Sullenness 35.0 310 102 1.0 
14, Shyness 50.0 5.4 33.5 1038 3.5 
15. Physical coward 104 35.0 40.5 9.1 0.6 
16. Selfish, unsportsmanship 245 113 112 210 114 
17. Temper tantrums 13.0 21.5 10.3 105 
18. Dreaminess 40.5 45.5 7.7 9.2 3.6 
19. Nervousness 285 9.7 18.0 11.7 4.2 
20. Stubborness 103 38.5 8.4 9.7 
21. Unreliableness 12.0 13.9 165 119 1.2 
22. Truancy 156 120 119 


24. Cheating 9.0 123 105 
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TABLE 


Wickman’s B.C. Alberta Critical 
Type problem teachers teachers teachers B.C. 

clinicians Rank Mean Rank Mean Rank Mean Alberta 

order score order score order 
Lack interest work 128 190 105 12.0 3.7 
Eneuresis 19.0 118 165 11.9 6.1 
29. Tattling 46.5 41.5 8.1 46.0 2.6 
30. Attracting attention 39.0 40.5 9.1 
Imaginative lying 42.0 8.1 47.0 7.1 45.0 0.5 
Inattention 26.0 112 9.6 0.8 
Slovenly appearance 34.0 10.1 43.0 8.0 42.5 8.8 2.2 
36. Laziness 165 122 200 104 275 £105 0.3 
37. Impertinence, defiance 7.0 15.0 5.0 5.0 2.4 
39. Thoughtlessness 38.0 8.7 44.0 
40. Restlessness 49.0 49.5 6.7 48.0 6.6 0.3 
Masturbation 3.0 6.7 15.0 109 13.5 5.0 
42. Disobedience 110 12.0 128 
43. Tardiness 105 38.5 42.5 8.8 1.0 
Inquisitiveness 43.0 8.0 49.5 6.7 49.0 6.3 1.0 
45. Destroying school material 10.0 14.3 120 0.9 
46. Disorderly class 117 215 108 109 
47, Profanity $15 105 3.1 
48. Interrupting 43.5 8.0 45.5 7.7 47.0 6.8 2.6 
50. Whispering 46.5 48.0 50.0 6.0 2.2 


than the Wickman teachers.” Further examination indicates that the 
Alberta teachers extend this trend. Their attitudes are more like those 
the B.C. teachers than like those Wickman’s teachers, and while 
still widely diverging from the attitudes Wickman’s clinicians, are 
closer these than are Wickman’s teachers’ the B.C. teachers’. Morsch 
and Plenderleith found significant difference between the attitudes 
B.C. teachers and Wickman’s teachers out the items. the 
same level significance, this study finds significant difference between 
the attitudes B.C. teachers and Alberta teachers out the 
items. the items where there exists statistically significant differ- 
ence attitude between the 400 British Columbia and 120 Alberta 
teachers, items this difference the direction the Alberta 
teachers being closer the position Wickman’s clinicians. 

The following conclusions about teacher attitudes student be- 
haviour problems are based the findings reported above. 
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Wickman’s teachers, about 1928, had attitudes towards the be. 
haviour problems defined his scale which differed widely from 
the attitudes his clinicians. 

randomly selected group 400 B.C. teachers, about 1948, had 
attitudes towards student behaviour problems (as defined 
man’s scale) which lay between those Wickman’s teachers and 
Wickman’s clinicians. 

specific group 120 Alberta teachers, not randomly selected, 

1951, had attitudes towards student behaviour problems (as defined 
Wickman’s scale) which lay between those the B.C. teachers 
and Wickman’s clinicians. 

The group Alberta teachers had attitudes which resembled closely 

those the randomly selected teachers (on out behaviour 
items there was statistically significant difference 

The difference attitude between the group Alberta teachers and 

the B.C. teachers indicated that Alberta teachers had attitudes more 
closely resembling those Wickman’s clinicians. (Of behaviour 
items for which there statistically significant difference attitude, 
indicate that Alberta teachers more closely approach the position 
Wickman’s clinicians. 
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MEASUREMENT TEACHER ADJUSTMENT 


The instrument selected measure teacher adjustment was the Rotter 
Incomplete Sentences Blank This method measuring adjust- 
ment partially described the following quotation from the manual (5): 
“The sentence completion method studying personality 
structured projective technique which the subject asked finish 
sentence for which the first word words are supplied. other 
projective devices, assumed that the subject reflects his own wishes, 
desires, fears, and attitudes the sentences makes.” 

The nature the adjustment measured and its measurement illus- 
trated Example “Incomplete Sentences Blank Teacher Scoring 
Worst Adjusted Group 120.” general, conflict responses score 
and These include (5) “hostility reactions, pessimism, symptom 
elicitation, hopelessness and suicidal wishes, statements unhappy 
periences, and indications past maladjustments.” Positive responses 
score and These cover healthy, hopeful responses, humour, optim- 
ism, positive attitudes, and acceptance people. Neutral responses score 
and include statements facts, descriptions what exists, and stereo- 


types. 
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Reliability 

The manual (5) reports “equivalent halves” corrected reliability 
0.84 based the records 124 male college students, and 0.83 based 
female students. 

Since scoring involves judgements and the matching completions 
against criterion completions, the reliability scoring important. The 
writer scored the 120 blanks and after the lapse six weeks rescored 
each blank. The reliability scoring was 0.89, the difference the 
means was 2.5, standard deviation first scoring 14.6, second scoring 15.5. 

Reliability scoring involves both variable error, reflected above 
the 0.89 this study, and constant error bias. Since the adjustment 
scores this study were used only rank order the individuals 
studied, any constant error bias the scoring would 
important for validity. 


Validity 

the opinion the writer that the validity any measure 
adjustment determined some extent the attitudes the indi- 
viduals taking the measurement, and their notion the proposed use 
the results. For this reason the following preamble was given (not 
read) the group teachers before administering the Incomplete 
Sentences Blank: 

“During our class periods Mental Hygiene hope give you few 
personality tests and rating scales. The objective help you, 
possible. 

“Today have something which not test. the Incomplete 
Sentences Blank. You are requested complete each sentence 
express your real feelings—the things that bother you, your real hopes 
and wishes. 

“For example, No. regret ‘that have only one life give for 
country,’ isn’t one’s real regret. Instead, one may really regret any 
number things—quarreling with mother sister, cheating ex- 
amination Grade IX, not being rich enough afford the kind 
clothes you want, and on. That what meant the request 
express your real feelings. 

the only person who will work with your blank. shall under- 
take explain its meaning and use any person interested, can get 
the blanks done time. That why are doing this the second 
class period.” 

the opinion the writer that such preamble contributed the 
validity the Incomplete Sentences Blank for this group. check 
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EXAMPLE 
INCOMPLETE SENTENCES BLANK TEACHER SCORING 
Worst Group 120 


Incomplete Sentences Blank—College Form 


School Class Education 309 Date July 1951 


Complete these sentences express your real feelings. Try every one. 
sure make complete sentence. 
like with people own age who are happy and full fun. 
The happiest time ever had was when spent the Easter holidays Edmonton, 
want know how stop myself becoming frantic with worry about inconse- 
quential happenings. 
Back home enjoy the carefree, gay and happy attitude family and 
regret that have never been able secure the high school marks sister got. 
bedtime like say prayer and then quiet for while thinking about 
what happened that day. 
Boys that are clean minded and full fun are the ones like with. 
The best way can overcome worry read good book. 
What annoys are people who criticize best friends. 
10. People despise are the ones who think that they are class above everyone 
else. 
mother should companion, friend and teacher her children. 
12. feel like going far away from family sometimes but then don’t know 
what I'd without them. 
13. greatest fear the thought having have appendix out. 
14. high school never worked the full extent ability. 
15. can't force myself polite people dislike greatly. 
16. Sports are much more fun for watch than engage in. 
17. When was child was certain that had been adopted—but later found out 
that this was false. 
18. nerves are very poor and easily excited afraid. 
19. Other worry when they argue fight. 
20. suffer when think that don’t measure the success sister. 
21. failed pass Algebra high school. 
22. Reading greatest pleasure and joy. 
23. mind would rest could only tell what the future holds. 
24. The future planned yet uncertain. 
25. need great amount money the things wish. 
26. Marriage something that can only entered into after much thought and 
seriousness. 
27. best when working voluntarily for other people. 
28. Sometimes wonder why the world was made. 
29. What pains hear people talk against the U.S.A., Canada, and Great 
Britain. 
30. hate have anyone criticize father. 
31. This school has been source enjoyment me. 
32. very easily worried, frightened upset. 
33. The only trouble with teaching the worry about pleasing the parents. 
34. wish that could help parents more pay them for all they have done 
for me. 
35. father man for whom have the greatest affection. 
36. secretly would like more social entertainments. 
wish that could what wanted without worrying about what people think. 
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39. greatest worry not getting permanent 
40. Most girls think that very reserved and stuck up. 

Adjustment score: Ist scoring 180; 2nd scoring 160. 


Nore: The Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank reproduced permission the 
author and the publisher, The Psychological Corporation. 


validity accidentally presented itself. During the summer session five 
individuals presented themselves the writer for counselling. 
time during lectures did the writer suggest that counselling could 
provided. Only these five asked for counselling. the five, three are 
included the maladjusted group finally selected for this study, one was 
not included because failed complete enough the permit 
scoring, and one was just below the cutting score for the maladjusted 
group. summary their symptoms presented Table II. 


TABLE 


Score 
Student 2nd Symptoms 

157 162 Inability concentrate and remember. Pale, fidgety, 
nervous. Had contemplated suicide. 

psychiatrist. 

147 up. Acid stomach and ulcers. Blinks eyes. 
Perfectionist tendencies. 

134 141 Worried about grown son, and husband. 
concentrate. Felt lost and unsure self. Hands 
tremble. 

166 153 Broken marriage. Strong sense failure. Nail biter. 


These five were judged maladjusted the writer after spending from 
three eight interview hours with each individual. Each these persons 
scored higher than 135 the which one cutting score recom- 
mended the authors for gross screening. Individual was too dis- 
turbed complete the blank, and was excluded from the study. 
Individual obtained average adjustment score 137.5, while 139.5 
was accepted this study the cutting score. This person had projected 
most her difficulties her husband and her son. This might account 
for lower score than she might otherwise have obtained. Whether she 
was less maladjusted than other individuals included the maladjusted 
group not known. 


Selection Adjusted and Maladjusted Groups 


The two scores the Incomplete Sentences Blank were averaged, and 
the top one-quarter 30) and bottom one-quarter 30) were 
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selected the maladjusted and adjusted groups. The composition 
these groups presented Table III. There are more females the 
maladjusted group, more married persons this group, and more married 
females. This group averages five years older than the adjusted group, 

The maladjusted group averages 3.6 raw score points lower than the 
adjusted group the American Council Education Psychological 
Examination, with C.R. 0.57. 


TABLE 
CHARACTERISTICS ADJUSTED AND MALADJUSTED GROUPS 
Adjusted Maladjusted 

Total number 
Number female 
Number married 
Number married—female 
Average age (years) 25.5 30.5 
Standard deviation age 6.8 8.9 
ACE (1946 Edn.) 

Average raw score 45.93 43.43 

Average raw score 76.33 77.17 

Average raw score total 122.26 118.60 

S.D. Average raw score total 23.96 25.43 


COMPARISON ATTITUDES TOWARD STUDENT BEHAVIOUR 
PROBLEMS WELL-ADJUSTED AND MALADJUSTED TEACHERS 


The attitudes the best adjusted and poorest adjusted teachers 
are compared Table IV. “Unsocialness” was ranked most serious 
(1st place) Wickman’s clinicians, the 18.5 place adjusted 
teachers, and the 5th place maladjusted teachers. clear that 
these maladjusted teachers have attitudes toward student behaviour 
problems which are more like those Wickman’s clinicians than are the 
attitudes the adjusted teachers. The evidence follows: 

Rank order. When the first items the list are examined for 
rank order, noted that for out the 15, the maladjusted group 
closer the rank order Wickman’s clinicians than the adjusted 


group. the other end the scale, the last items, for out 


the the maladjusted group closer the ranking given 
clinicians than the adjusted group. 

The sign test (1). Testing the hypothesis random arrangement 
the plus and minus signs given Table find —4.9. Hence, 
the hypothesis random arrangement the plus and minus signs for 
the items must rejected. significant trend differences occurs 
these data. 
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Rank order coefficient correlation. Rho between the attitudes 
Wickman’s clinicians and adjusted teachers 0.26. Testing the sig- 
nificance the null hypothesis 1.86 and greater than 0.05. This 
can compared with Morsch and Plenderleith’s results, where 
tho 0.29 0.12 between the attitudes 400 B.C. teachers and Wick- 
man’s clinicians. Between Wickman’s clinicians and maladjusted teachers 
tho 0.48. Testing the significance the null hypothesis 3.78 and 
less than 0.01. Thus the observed relationship between the attitudes 
Wickman’s clinicians and maladjusted teachers statistically signifi- 
cant. 

Chi-square test for individual items. The results for the middle 
teachers were reintroduced use chi square. For one item, “unhappy, 
depressed,” less than 0.01. For six items less than 0.05. worth 


TABLE 


DIFFERENCE ATTITUDE ADJUSTED AND MALADJUSTED TEACHERS STUDENT 
BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS 


Adjusted Maladjusted 


Problem teachers teachers Chi square 
(in rank order Rank Mean Rank Mean 
Wickman’s clinicians) order score 
Unsocialness 18.5 11.2 13.9 p<l 
Resentfulness 20.5 10.9 12.5 12.4 
Easily discouraged 11.5 22.5 11.0 
Suggestible 20.5 10.9 8.3 p<0.05 
11. Domineering 10.7 22.5 11.0 0.3 
Sullenness 10.0 27.5 10.5 0.5 
13. Stealing 4.5 14.0 14.0 0.0 
15. Physical coward 8.9 30.5 10.2 0.01< 
16. 22.5 10.8 20.5 11.1 0.3 
ship 

Temper tantrums 12.6 13.7 11+ 
21. Unreliableness 13.5 11.6 12.3 0.7 
22. Truancy 10.7 27.5 10.5 
23. Untruthfulness 4.5 14.0 12.3 
24, Cheating 10.5 11.8 11.4 --04 
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TABLE (continued) 


Adjusted Maladjusted 
Problem teachers teachers Chi 
Wickman’s clinicians) order score score 
26. Lack interest 18.5 11.2 12.2 1.0 
work 
27. Eneuresis 22.5 10.8 138.4 
28. Obscene notes, talk 13.5 11.6 11.7 0.1 
29. Tattling 6.7 6.7 0.0 
30. Attracting attention 8.9 9.4 0.5 
31. Quarrelsomeness 10.7 30.5 10.2 
32. Impudence, rude 11.7 20.5 11.1 
33. Imaginative lying 7.0 45.5 6.7 
ance 
37. Impertinence, 14.1 7.5 13.4 
defiance 
39. Thoughtlessness 45.5 6.9 6.6 
40. Restlessness 6.5 6.8 0.3 
41. Masturbation 12.8 13.0 0.2 
42. Disobedience 13.5 12.5 12.4 
44. Inquisitiveness 45.5 6.9 0.05< 
45. Destroying school 10.5 11.8 12.3 0.5 
material 
47. Profanity 10.1 34.5 9.5 


that all seven these items lie the first ranked Wick- 
man’s clinicians. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
There trend teachers’ attitudes toward student behaviour 
problems. group, the 120 Alberta teachers were closest attitude 
the position Wickman’s clinicians; the 400 randomly selected B.C. 
teachers had attitudes slightly more removed from those Wickman’s 
clinicians; and Wickman’s teachers were most divergent attitude. 
Hypotheses account for this trend suggest these causative factors: dis- 
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semination the mental hygiene point view, age the teachers in- 
volved, recency training, and the adjustment the teachers involved. 

The group Alberta teachers this study have attitudes toward 
student behaviour problems which are similar the attitudes 400 
randomly selected B.C. teachers. Most the differences attitudes 
which are found, are the direction the trend mentioned above. 
maladjusted teachers among the group Alberta teachers have 

des towards student behaviour problems which are closer the 
attitudes Wickman’s clinicians than are the attitudes the well- 
adjusted teachers among the Alberta teachers. 

Where there exist significant differences attitude toward student 
behaviour problems between the maladjusted and well-adjusted teachers 
individual behaviour items, these are ranked being important for 
mental health Wickman’s clinicians. 

general, maladjusted teachers are found this study 
closer the mental hygiene point view their attitude toward student 
behaviour problems than are well-adjusted teachers. 
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WEIGHTED SCALE AND PSYCHOGRAM FOR THE 
RORSCHACH SCORE 
University Manitoba 

nearly half century has elapsed since Rorschach published 
his projective test personality, many aspects are need 
experimental research and investigation. Clinical application the test 
has far out-stripped scientific investigation; consequently vast reservoir 
empirical data has been collected; but yet there exists adequate 
and precise method which such data may treated relationally and 
broader concepts achieved. would seem that more scientific repre- 
sentation Rorschach material would obviate much that is, the 
moment, fortuitous score interpretation, since dependent largely 
the personal insight the individual Rorschach worker. There exists, 
then, great need for the development method representation 
scored data which will facilitate and encourage the interpretation 
Rorschach records terms both total personality and traits—that is, 
both from molar and molecular points view. require “statistical 
methods represent quantitatively the gestalt the Rorschach pattem 


and the dynamic and modifying relationships between its various con- 
stituent factors” (6). 


The outstanding difficulty with which any Rorschach score interpreta- 
tion must contend that relating the different factors within indi- 
vidual score, each which has its own range normality and may 
reckoned absolute ratio form percentage the total re- 
sponse. The existing system score presentation tends favour the 
study single factors throughout given population rather than study 
the inter-relation traits within individual the comparison 
inter-individual scores terms the total personality picture. What 
needed remedy this some simple but accurate form representation 
which will enable rapid relational grasp both intra-individual and 
inter-individual data. 

The only extensive study yet published along these lines that 
Klopfer, whose psychogram would, the above criteria, seem suffer 
from two very considerable limitations: the first place, the various 
factors contributing the total personality picture are not scored such 
way bring out their immediate significance for personality, since 
each requires interpretation its own terms, and relevance the whole 
configuration becomes apparent only comparison with some average 
ideal psychogram; furthermore, not all the scored factors are included, 
e.g. ratios are not represented; consequently much that most significant 
for the over-all personality pattern omitted. 


Can. Jour. Psycu., (1953). 
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Rorschach research date has been largely along the lines valida- 
tion, that is, the concomitance individual aggregate phenomena 
the test with groups individuals known general characteristics. 
While much has been done this sphere, work largely descriptive, 
and adequate statistical measures still await development. Even less 
study would appear have been given the other main field requiring 
investigation, namely the construction working method which 
“typical personality pictures Rorschach terms can described 
with this deficiency mind that the present scheme 
presented. 

The aim this article is, then, attempt co-ordination those 
existing scoring factors which have proven their usefulness personality 
diagnosis and for which standards have been evolved; also introduce 
novel technique for the representation these, using weighted scale 
such way enable easy comparison intra-individual traits 
(as indicated the Rorschach test according the molecular 
and inter-individual personality patterns (according the molar 
theory 

The accompanying representational scoring diagram, Figure illus- 
trates the result work along these lines. Here normality represented 
zone constant width for all factors. This zone remains constant 
notwithstanding the different unitary range which occurs from factor 
factor. Within this “zone normality” the scale varies from factor 
factor depending upon the actual figures involved. Thus would 
have normality scale double that since its range covers only half 
many units. terms basic normality scale five units either side 
the mean (as W), constants may easily calculated for factors 
with differing range normality. According this system, for instance, 
score would represent three units below the mean, while 
would plotted three units above the mean. graph negative 
deviations, that is, scores below the lower limit normality, the per- 
centage scores are subtracted from this lower limit and converted into 
comparable percentages the basis the number units between 
zero and that particular lower limit. Similarly, graph positive devi- 
ations, the upper limit normality subtracted from the achieved 
percentage score and relational value obtained the basis the 
number units between the upper limit and one hundred. This method 
percentaging provides weighted scale for any type score which 
determined relation the total number responses any given 
subject. Thus unit the negative side the scale weighted 
four times heavily similar unit scale, while the positive 
side, unit has half the weight using the 


constants given the diagram, which were worked out this 

deviations within the various factors are rendered truly comparable. 
Ratio scores may also included such graph. These are more 

complicated and require rather special attention. For instance, the 


2.2 1.0 2.2 Rorschach 
W:M 2.0 0.2 100 1.0 Klopfer 
2.0 0.2 1.0 Klopfer 
5.0 2.0 1.33 Rorschach 
2.9 0.66 2.0 Rorschach 
2.0 0.2 1.0 Klopfer 
5.0 0.33 2.0 Klopfer 
4.0 0.2 4.0 Klopfer 
2.0 0.2 100 1.0 Klopfer 
2.0 0.2 1.0 Klopfer 
3.3 1.0 1.66 Klopfer 
2.0 0.1 2.0 Rorschach 
Ficure 


calculate negative deviations, subtract per cent score from lower limit 
normality and multiply constant Plot from L.L. 
calculate positive deviations, subtract upper limit normality from per cent 


score and multiply constant Plot from U.L. 

calculate scores within zone normality, subtract normal mean from 
cent score, multiply appropriate constant, and plot from mean. factors 20, 21, 
and 22, the mean percentage 100 per cent (at centre normal zone), the two 
outer extremes representing zero scores either direction. and the mean 
falls the centre the normal zone. 22, however, 100 per cent score lies the 
zone positive deviation, one-third above the upper limit, 
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case the range 2:1 1:1 generally regarded normal. 
This may represent percentage range 100 per cent. 
Accordingly, ratio 4:1 would represent score per cent which, 
relation the lower limit per cent deviation below the 
normal zone. Similarly, ratio 5:1 per cent negative deviation 
50—20 
per cent: 100 per cent. the other hand, reverse 
ratio 1:4 may scored per cent deviation (100—25 per cent) 
the positive side. effect, this may simply stated follows: 
cases where the normally expected ratio exaggerated, the per cent 


2 
o 


score subtracted from the lower limit, multiplied 


scored the negative side; cases reversed ratio, the percentage 
subtracted from 100 and scored the positive side. complicating 
factor is, however, introduced where zero enters into the relationship. 
substitute .01 for zero and proceed described above, will 
seen that such zero ratio may, for practical purposes, scored 
100 per cent deviation beyond the limits normality one other 
direction. such percentage value ascribed zero ratios, score 
100 per cent (automatically indicating the existence zero factor) 
may regarded signal for special reference the actual score. 

The “Erlebnistyp” ratio presents yet another technical problem 
graphing, since here 2:1 (intraversive), 1:1 and 1:2 (extra- 
tensive) all represent normal balanced types. Exaggeration either 
direction signifies disturbance this balance, and the degree deviation 
indicates the strength the intraversive extratensive force. the 
representational diagram the zone normality taken covering one 
hundred units from per cent (extratension) per cent (intra- 
version) with the mean 100 per cent Intervening ratios 
are plotted within these limits and exaggerated ratios beyond them 
either direction, using constants already indicated. 

The final ratio demands special treatment since 
includes range normality—merely one single ideal ratio 2:1 (50 
per cent) postulated Klopfer. Exaggerations this ratio, 3:1 (33 
per cent), 4:1 (25 per cent), are plotted other negative 

deviating ratios, but the positive deviants must, this case, include not 
only reversed ratios but also those lying within the zone 2:1 1:1 (50 
100 per cent). This positive zone, therefore, covers 150 units (2:1 
1:1 plus reverse ratio span 100 per cent). Thus the 1:1 point lies 
one-third the distance (33 per cent) between the ideal point and the 
limit. For ratios between the ideal 2:1 and 1:1 the procedure 
subtract from the percentage score and multiply the constant 
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(0.66) plotting from the ideal point. For example, the ratio 4:3 
per cent) plotted per cent deviation (75 minus times 0.66 per 
cent) from the ideal. Reverse ratios are also plotted this positive area 
but are calculated the basis 150 units. Thus the reverse ratio 1:4 
(25 per cent) represents positive deviation per cent (150 minus 
times 0.66 per cent) while 1:5 per cent deviation (150 minus 
times 0.66 per cent). 

There are thus three variants the ratio scoring technique each 
senting special problems for the construction weighted scale. The 
most frequent has zone normality which 1:1 each case limit, 
that reverse ratios all occupy the entire positive side the deviant 
scale. the “type” ratio, however, 1:1 the mean, with exaggeration 
both directions giving polar types either hand, whereas the final 
ratio has range but only point normality—a point which, since 
not 1:1, necessitates unequal weighting either side allow for 
reverse ratio plotting. 

addition this limitation, there one further difficulty encountered 
the representational scoring method here presented. This concerns 
the factor Beck—generally regarded being great importance 
the establishment personality and dynamics according 
the Rorschach test. Since scored absolute units without 
reference possible maximum, difficult devise scale com- 
parable with those evolved the case other factors. Beck presents 
upper and lower limits for the normal score, which are, however, 
absolute not relative figures. counts normal range between 
and 45. Such absolute terms would not seem wholly adequate 
since they fail make any provision for wide variations Rorschach 
productivity. The factor has not yet been shown correlate with such 
productivity; would thus appear inequitable that, two subjects 
whose relative organizing capacity is, fact, equal, the one producing 
more responses would automatically obtain high score (provided that 
per cent were normal each bring out the point, let 
the most probable distribution one simple structural whole 
each card, this subject would obtain 34.5 which immediately 
places him well within the range normality delimited Beck. 
the case however, even his responses are the four highest 
scoring ones, that is, cards III, IX, and can obtain only 
them—that say, would rate subnormal. order attain 
normality, several combinatory responses, involving generally greater 
organizing ability, are needed. other words, can achieve normality 
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this sphere comparatively easily, using structural devices, whereas 


requires combinatory capacities much higher degree order 
score the same resultant would thus appear that equitable basis 
for scoring formed only relation the individual response 


order compute relational first essential ascribe some 
recognized mean value and, all the four possible categories 
all ten cards are averaged, will seen that value four may 
justifiably taken basis for determining the maximum score 
possible (1, 204). this case range normality absolute 
terms (30 Z), evolved relation his normally expected average 
(1, Table XIV), must, fact, viewed the light maxi- 
mum possible score 100 times R). His limits may thus 
but, their derived percentage form, applicable any other 
individual The present writers would, then, suggest adopting this 
per cent and extending apply individual cases, the basis 
that, truly comparable with the other factors, should 
weighted terms the actual individual rather than average 
response implied Beck. obtain the actual per cent the 
individual case necessary use formula introducing that particular 
absolute 100 per cent 

both within and beyond the limits normality strictly comparable 
with the other Rorschach scores and may clearly exemplified the 
consideration three subjects, each with total subject 
scores become per cent (40/4R 100 per cent), per cent and 
per cent respectively. Using the constants Figure A’s negative 
deviation would per cent (30 minus times 3.3) and C’s positive 
deviation per cent (50 minus times 1.8). B’s score lies within the 
normal limits and would plotted one-third the range 3.3 units 
(35 minus times .66) above the lower limit. 

These two last factors may well capable still further representa- 
tional improvement; however, should the above methodology prove 
acceptable, much advantage will undoubtedly accrue from scheme 
which permits inclusion any subsequently evolving Rorschach factors, 
whatever their form. will readily appreciated from study the 
illustrative Figure the main advantage the weighted scale diagram 
derives from the fact that allows direct expression the quantitative 
analysis such way that all scores are comparable terms deviation 
from the accepted normal standards. Since this so, rapid diagrammatic 


subject’s response total: The weighted scale 
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picture total personality achieved, enormously facilitating the dis. 
cernment groupings higher order both intra-individual and inter. 
individual scores. The necessity for such configurational approach 
the Rorschach test becoming increasingly realized experimental 
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psychologists explore the clinical data and discover the paucity 
relevant statistical and methodological studies this field. Ferguson 
stresses the inappropriateness much existing statistical methodology 
and the need for study over-all configuration responses—a theme 
developed from Cronbach and Holt, both whom insist 
that the significance Rorschach can adequately derived only from 
the study “interrelated patterns scores.” hoped that the present 
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article, presenting this relatively simple weighted representation 
which Rorschach scores are strictly comparable terms normality 
and deviation, may encourage and facilitate such configurational 


approach. 


Sample Score Key Figure figures indicate distance from mean within 
normal zone. Non-bracketed figures indicate distance from limits normality.) 


Subject 


Item Score Score Deviation Deviation 

(+1) (+1) 
dr+s (-1) 
W:M -20 
(3.5) 

11. reverse 

(-2) 

(-3.5) 

14. 

(-23) 

0.5:1.5 reverse +67 

5:8 reverse 62.5% 77.5 
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THE ADMINISTRATION, SCORING, AND PERCENTILE 
STANDARDIZATION THE VERDUN 
PROJECTIVE 

HEINZ LEHMANN HERBERT DORKEN, 

Verdun Protestant Hospital, Montreal 
THE FOUR comprising the Verdun Projective Battery are projective 
tests that have been modified into simple, brief procedures specifically 
adapted for the evaluation psychotic disorders. They were not used, 
initially, battery; rather, data were accumulated each test until 
there was sufficient material which establish quantifiable scoring 
system. the “final” standardization groups, the tests were used 
battery and given entirely new population. The number subjects 

per group used for the standardization are tabulated Table 

The tests this battery are: (1) timed 10-word “Word Association 
Test”; (2) 10-word association test selected from the frequency tables 
Kent and Rosanoff (not timed)(2, utilized “Conformity 
“Multiple Choice Rorschach,” series (1); (4) 
Pictures 14, and Murray’s “Thematic Apperception Test” (7, 8). 


COMPRISING THE VERDUN PROJECTIVE BATTERY 


Word Association Test 


The Word Association Test timed with stop watch. The subject 
told effect: going say word and would like you tell 
the first word that comes mind.” preparatory example such 
“right” “well” given and the response appropriate single 
word, the test proper begun. during the example the subject gives 
evidence not comprehending the instructions, further explanation 
permissible. Depending the case, may necessary explain that 
the first word coming mind desired, that should given without 
regard for its content meaning, and that but single word response 
desired. The test then administered regardless persisting devi- 
ations, and the response, together with reaction time tenths 
second, recorded after the stimulus word the test form. 

“original normal” standardization group, composed 100 persons 
representing fairly good cross section the population age and 
intellectual status, was tested with the Word Association Test. The reaction 

clinical application and interpretation this Battery presented “The 
Clinical Application the Verdun Projective Battery” (Canadian Journal 
Psychology, 1952, 

*The authors wish express their appreciation the co-operation Dr. George 
Reed, Medical Superintendent the Verdun Protestant Hospital. They are also 


particularly indebted members the psychiatric staff who aided the adminis- 
tration considerable portion the test records. 


Can. Jour. (1953). 
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TABLE 


NuMBER USED FOR THE PERCENTILE STANDARDIZATION 
THE VERDUN PROJECTIVE BATTERY 


“Original” “Final” groupst 
Norma Abnormal Normal Abnormal 
Word Association 100 
Conformity Index 150 150 100 350 
Multiple Choice Rorschach 130 120 
Thematic Apperception Test 100 100 
Totals 480 463 100 350 


each group independent. Each group received only one test. 
tSubjects these groups independent (new cases) from those the 
groups. Three tests were administered battery. 


times from this test were assembled into frequency distribution and 
grouped units half second for each word. cut-off point was 
established where “break” the frequencies seemed apparent. Thus 
histogram psychographical norm could drawn. Where the histo- 
gram included least per cent the normal population, reactions 
above these limits were scored where the histogram included mini- 
mum per cent the population, reactions above the limit were 
scored (words 7), thus giving maximum possible score 
15. For the ten stimulus words: table, river, man, food, pencil, voice, 
army, sickness, colour, and money, the reaction-time norms were found 
be: 2.0, 2.5, 2.0, 3.0, 2.5, 2.5, 3.0, 2.5, 3.0, and 3.5 seconds, respectively. 
Double-weighted items are indicated the test form double bars 
the scoring graph (histogram 

This type norm has the advantage over arbitrary time limit 
constant magnitude applied all words that accounts for the 
relative difficulty the words. Rapaport(5) notes that fast reactions are 
always within seconds but that some words may require average 
R.T. high seconds. Woodworth(9) summarizing the work 
many authors, concludes that the median free word association reaction 
time usually reported over second, but under seconds, with 
occasional responses delayed. 

The criteria “normality” established with the “original” 
normals held for all ten words, comparison with the results 
obtained when the test was given part the complete battery 
the “final normal” standardization group. The results for these two 
normal groups were quite similar. When the sum the cases above the 
“norm” (cut-off points) each word was submitted statistical com- 
parison between these groups, was found that they showed correlation 
coefficient +.84, further indicating that the word association reaction 
times are adequately stable (group reliability 
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group patients, all committed mental hospital, the majority 
manifestly psychotic, but with varying diagnoses, was given the Word 
Association Test. The results were compared with those our “original 
normal” group (N=100). Through the use chi-square tables, 
the sums cases with reaction times above and below the cut-off points 
were compared separately for each word, yielding chi-square values 
ranging from 17.1 50.8. chi square only 6.64 required 
demonstrate very significant difference between groups .01) with 
one degree freedom, evident that this material far excess 
this criterion for every stimulus word. Thus, the test appears valid 
the extent that capable differentiating psychotic individuals 


from the normal the basis the Word Association Test reaction 
times, since for the latter group they were distinctly shorter duration. 
The percentage cases above the cut-off point (norm) varied through- 
out the ten words from with mean 11.5 per cent for this 
normal group against 35.5 58.1 with mean 48.1 per cent for 
the abnormal group. 


Conformity Index 

This test, derived from the frequency tables the Kent-Rosanoff (2, 
word association test, though capable both group- and self-administra- 
tion from printed directions, has been individually administered our 
cases. The variable administrative procedure possible because the 
test not timed. 

The subject reminded the procedure the Word Association Test 
and asked “Write down beside each word, the first word that comes 
mind when read.” Again may necessary explain some 
subjects that the first word coming mind desired, that should 
given without regard for its content meaning, but merely 
“comes mind.” Prior the instructions, the test form folded across 
its width that the subject may presented the section with only the 
Conformity Index and the Multiple Choice Rorschach responses visible. 
This done attempt avoid the possible disturbances that might 
from subject having before him sections graphs, sections for 
scores, his reaction times the Word Association Test, and such anam- 
nestic data name, age, diagnosis, and referral. With subjects who are 
inattentive, cannot, for some reason, write adequately, the test must 
given verbally the usual manner, the examiner recording the 
associations. 

The words selected act Conformity Index were among those with 
popular response the highest frequency value. Kent and 
Rosanoff(2) found that the words: man, cabbage, hard, eagle, ocean, 
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lamp, long, tobacco, scissors, and blossom, elicited the associations; 
woman, vegetable, soft, bird, water, light, short, smoke(ing), cut( ting), 
and flower, respectively, with frequency ranging from 367 650 per 
1,000 cases. These findings were corroborated O’Connor(4). Simple 
addition the number common (conforming) responses given 
record yields the raw score for the Conformity Index, the range possible 
raw scores being 10. 

Responses this test were amassed from 150 normal individuals whom 
approximately per cent (actually 90.1 per cent) had raw score 
more; that is, gave four more the common responses. Thus 
was arbitrarily decided set cut-off point this level, thereby con- 
sidering outside the range “normality” those cases with three 
fewer common responses. seemed desirable have the maximum 
possible score this test equal that the Word Association and 
Multiple Choice Rorschach tests, namely, 15. While there are four levels 
response below the cut-off point (0, common associations) 
was noted that between the level one and two common responses 
there was relatively greater difference frequency 
Therefore, this step was double-weighted, yielding five gradations 
three points each, maximum score 15. The Conformity Index 
score for and conforming associations was thereby established 
12, and 15, respectively. 

When the findings the “original normal” group were compared 
with the results the “final normal” standardization group (obtained 
100 subjects while the test was given part the battery), they 
were seen quite similar. Indeed, when the frequency distributions 
the number common responses were compared, they revealed 

group 150 patients, all committed mental hospital, but with 
varying diagnoses, was also given the Conformity Index. These results 
were compared with those the “original normal” group through the 
use chi-square table. The sums the cases within the raw 
score ranges 0-3, and 6-10 for these two groups were found 
very significantly different, yielding chi-square value 41.75. For two 
degrees freedom, chi-square value but 9.21 sufficient demon- 
strate very significant difference (P=.01). Thus the test appears valid 
the extent that readily distinguishes psychotic from normal indi- 
viduals. the normal group, 50.7 per cent gave more than five the 
“conforming” associations, while 90.1 per cent gave minimum four 
(lower limits the norm), contrast but 15.3 and 50.7 per cent, 
respectively, the abnormal group. 
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Multiple Choice Rorschach Test 

This test, adopted from Harrower’s Series though capable 
both group- and self-administration, has been individually administered 
our cases. The subject told effect: “Here are ten ink blots and 
for each there are listed ten possibilities which might resemble the whole 
any part the blot. Simply draw line through that one which 
you provides the most satisfactory resemblance. Begin with number one 
and complete the ten order.” The examiner may have emphasize 
that only one choice desired, and that must from among the 
choices offered for particular card. Care should taken see that 
the subject follows the proper sequence cards order avoid the 
confusion response the wrong blot. The test form presented 
the subject prior the instructions and folded that only the Multiple 
Choice Rorschach responses and the section including the Conformity 
Index are visible. the less attentive individual, may necessary 
obtain the choice reading the ten responses aloud. 

scoring key was applied the raw data, and the code 
numbers from corresponding the responses chosen were entered 
frequency distribution for each card blot. Material was gathered 
130 normal: persons and, the Word Association Test, cut-off 
point was established where “break” the frequencies seemed appar- 
ent. Where the psychographical norm included least per cent 
the normal population, reactions above these limits were scored 
where the psychographical norm included minimum per cent 
the population, reactions above the limit were scored (ink blots III, 
VIII, X), thus giving maximum possible score 15. For the 
and Double-weighted items are indicated the test form 
double bar the scoring graph (histogram). 

Though the responses listed from 1-5 the scoring key were taken 
from the records “normal healthy individuals,” quote Harrower, and 
those scored 6-10 came from the records “those with various psycho- 
logical disturbances,” this method was not entirely adequate its dif- 
ferential separation normals from abnormals. The use arbitrary 
total score derived through addition the ratings obtained from this 
scoring key, the use arbitrary number “pathological” responses 
(those scored above), was found Due and Wright(1) 
limited value screening because the overlap normal and 
abnormal groups. Thus they concluded that, although many interpre- 


include the Multiple Choice Rorschach the battery was very 
kindly granted Dr. Molly Harrower. 
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tative features could gleaned from the record the experienced 
clinician, the untrained could not improve the selection ratio satis. 
factorily the basis this latter quantitative scoring system. 

has been noted many users the Rorschach test that all cards 
are not equally difficult. Certain cards are more inclined induce “shock 
reactions,” “pathological” responses, limitation responsiveness, 
Thus differential level response likely occur. Indeed, the cards 
were originally selected elicit psychopathological deviations various 
types. Bearing this mind, the present authors considered that criterion 
normality, this instance the cut-off point, should vary accordance 
with the general level response particular card and not 
arbitrary and equal level applied throughout the was our 
ence that such “sliding scale” necessary since the original selection 
the responses from the records normal abnormal individuals does 
not appear have accounted fully for this differential level response. 
Indeed, our cut-off point falls above cards VI, VII, VIII, and 
and low cards II, III, and 

The frequency distributions the raw scores judged the coeffici- 
ents correlation between the “original normal” (N=130) and “final 
normal” groups are highly similar all cards (ranging from 
card +.98 card VI) with the exception card VII 
(+.69). Further indication the stability response (group reliability) 
among normal subjects given the coefficient correlation 
between the results from these groups for the Multiple Choice Rorschach 
whole. 

group 120 patients, all committed mental hospital, but with 
varying diagnoses, was also given the Multiple Choice Rorschach. The re- 
sults were compared with those the “original normal” group through the 
use chi-square tables. The sums cases with raw scores above 
and below the cutoff points were compared separately for each card. For 
one degree freedom, chi-square values 6.64 and above indicate 
very significant difference .01), those 3.84 and above indicate 
significant difference .05). Thus while six the cards show very 
significant response differences between the normal and abnormal groups, 
the difference not striking for the other cards. For cards VIII and 
still significant, but for card there best only suggestive 
trend difference consequence (chi square 3.2). Card VI, 
the other hand, shows valid difference between the responses the 
normal and abnormal groups. The interpretative implications 
finding are discussed elsewhere(3). 

While must conclude that not all cards will show the psychotic 
patient deviate significantly from the normal this multiple-choice 
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test, the test whole shows extremely significant difference be- 
tween these groups, with chi-square value 132.8. Thus, the test 
appears capable validly differentiating psychotic individuals from the 
normal the basis the responses selected. 


Selected Thematic Apperception Test 

For interpretative reasons, pictures number 14, and 
Thematic Apperception Test (7, were selected for experimentation. 
keeping with our aim produce brief and serviceable series 
tests, only three the pictures were used, and for these the instructions 
were modified somewhat. The subject was told: going show 
you some pictures and would like you make short story about 
each.” only description was given the first picture presented, the 
subject was coaxed “Do not just describe the picture, but try 
make story about it.” When this failed elicit story, further 
instruction was discontinued. The subject’s stories are recorded verbatim 
the reverse side the test form. 

attempt establish objective rating not dependent specific 
experience skili T.A.T. interpretation, all themes were classified 
according the following categories: 

adequate—a coherent and comprehensible story based the picture. 

description—pure description the content the picture without 

construction theme. 

rejection—refusal inability give story. 

abnormal—a frankly bizarre, incoherent, incomprehensible story. 

The “original normal” standardization group comprised 100 individuals. 
When compared with the productions the “original abnormal” stand- 
ardization group 100), was found that this method story 
classification did not yield practical differentiation the two groups, 
even though chi-square table based the difference between 
the two groups for the four types theme classification showed very 
significant difference, with chi-square value 66.8. However, this 
difference was largely the “abnormal” category. Since stories this 
type were given only frankly psychotic individuals who are readily 
detected the other tests the battery, was felt that the Thematic 
Apperception Test used this abbreviated form with “objective” scoring 
added further information about the subject. was therefore not 
included the scoring system. note concerning the application this 
test personnel skilled its use, however, included separate 
communication(3) where the interesting finding that per cent the 
normal group rejected picture contrast but per cent the 
abnormal group discussed. 
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Although the individual tests were independently standardized and 
therefore used separately before the battery was assembled, the data 
obtained from our “final normal” standardization group 100) 
showed the tests yield stable results among normal groups (group 
reliability stressed that the subjects each the “original 
normal” standardization groups were independent and that each subject 
received but one test. Subjects the “final normal” standardization group 
again were new cases, but this instance they were administered the 
tests battery. The same procedure was followed for subjects the 
“abnormal” standardization groups. Table above, the number 
subjects used the percentile standardization the Verdun Projective 
Battery tabulated. 

further establish the validity the test battery was administered 
350 institutionalized patients diagnostically distributed follows: 
schizophrenics (the four sub-types represented), manic-depressives 
(both mania and depression included), cases organic brain dis- 
order (disease and/or lesion), psychoneurotics (severe), cases 
involutional psychosis (both paranoid and melancholic included), 
cases “not diagnosed” (diagnosis uncertain, but psychotic), and 
miscellaneous cases. This group constituted the “final abnormal” stand- 
ardization group. Thus, the course this study 580 normal and 813 
abnormal subjects were examined. The material was collected over 
eight-year period. 


Total Scores 


Table the distributions total test scores for the “final 
and “abnormal” groups are presented. These total scores are derived 
through addition the scores the Word Association, Conformity 
Index, and Multiple Choice Rorschach Tests. Since somewhat more than 
per cent the “final normal” group (actually per cent) had total 
scores six less, was arbitrarily decided establish the range 
“normal” scores from The distribution scores the normal 
group was sparse beyond though the first break the distribution did 
not occur until the score 12. second cut-off point was thus set after 
the score 11. Ninety-seven per cent the normal group fell within 
the score range 11. Scores above are considered 
abnormal and may indicative psychotic disturbance. 

Whereas nearly per cent the abnormal group (actually 58.5 per 
cent) were positively and accurately identified the battery the 
basis total score, only per cent the normal group were screened 
out. Following closer clinical investigation, however, these three sub- 
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jects* revealed certain psychopathological features. the other 
20.4 per cent the abnormal group were falsely identified 
(scores 6). These “false negatives” are discussed “The Clinical 
Application the Verdun Projective Consideration 
qualitative deviations, times not apparent quantitatively because 
low test score, will further improve the screening capacity the 
battery. 

evaluate statistically the difference total score distribution be. 
tween the “final normal” and abnormal groups, chi-square test was 
(suggestive psychopathology), and (definitely abnormal, 
possibly psychotic). That the difference was very significant shown 
the chi-square value 141.6, further indicating that the battery 
capable distinguishing psychotic from normal individuals. 


Special Characteristics The Battery 

was our initial aim construct series tests that were relatively 
brief, easy comprehend, and simple administer. Actual 
tion has been found require average twenty minutes for the 


and scoring the tests with comparatively little prior verbal instruction. 
more intensive training, course, prerequisite interpretation 
the test results beyond the significance the total score. 

Many aspects the tests are quite flexible. The Multiple Choice 
Rorschach, the Conformity Index, and the Selected Thematic Apper- 
ception Test are capable both group- and self-administration addition 
the usual individual examination. The Word Association Test, how- 


q 


complete series; and our medical internes have been capable giving 


ever, since timed, must individually administered. 

Although many psychological tests have been applied the study 
psychotic patients, only few have been specifically designed for this 
purpose. felt that there has been need brief and uncomplicated 


test material with which rate such patients objectively. While this 
series was designed for such clinical use screening, follow-up studies, 


and possibly diagnosis, this would not prevent its use other fields 
investigation. 

Interpretation, though generally based the qualitative features 
well the quantitative score, readily varied depth according the 
information desired and the skill the examiner. Experience has shown 


4One subject, male, was under treatment for fairly severe duodenal 
ulcer. The second case, that 54-year-old man, disclosed history criminal 
offences with long jail record. The remaining case failed maintain adequate 
her university courses owing emotional maladjustment, and was dropped 
rom her class the semester following her test performance. 
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that this “projective battery” may used many examiners and still 
possess high reliability. 

One the principal advantages these brief projective techniques 
that they afford cross-sectional view psychotic condition generally 
not obtainable through test batteries requiring extensive periods time. 
This especially valuable where the mental condition subject fairly 
rapid fluctuations. While providing the objective scoring common 
questionnaire tests, this projective battery requires but relatively short 
span attention and co-operation. 

The tests can repeated often, follow-up studies, check the 
progress therapy, and they have been found reflect validly any 
changes the clinical condition. Test-retest scores individuals 
who have shown significant variation clinical status are reliable; 
that is, they are identical closely similar. 

Although the complete test series investigates several aspects mental 
processes, incomplete record still serviceable. Where only few re- 
sponses can obtained from patient, the remainder are scored 
This will result high score, but accurately reflects the 
behavioural level which the patient functioning. 

Finally, many the established principles projective techniques 
from the Rorschach, Word Association, and Thematic Apperception tests, 
may used advantage the application and interpretation this 
battery. The tests modified for inclusion the Verdun Projective Battery 
are those with which clinicians are more likely have had some previous 

SUMMARY 

attempt has been made establish the percentile standardization 
several brief projective psychological tests. this end, some 580 normal 
and 813 abnormal subjects were examined. The tests selected for experi- 
mentation included: (1) timed 10-word Word Association Test; (2) 
10-word association test selected from the frequency tables Kent and 
Rosanoff and utilized Conformity Index; (3) Multiple 
Choice Rorschach (series A); and (4) three pictures from 
Thematic Apperception Test. From this standardization, objective 
(quantitative) scoring system was developed for all but the latter 
these tests, modified effort increase their clinical usefulness. 
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SIMPLE TECHNIQUE FOR ESTIMATING OPTIMUM 
TIME LIMITS 


AYERS! 
Defence Research Medical Laboratories, Toronto 


INTRODUCTION 


the optimum time assign particular test? This question 
that often raised but seldom answered scientifically. There evi- 
dence educational and psychological literature that anyone has pro- 
ceeded directly the problem determining the optimum time limit 
for test, has studied the factors which this optimum time limit 
might determined. The assumption implicit the usual attitude 
toward assigning time limits seems either that psychometricians and 
test users know intuitively what time limit use, that the optimum 
time limit that period time which allows all testees, large per- 
centage them, try every item. There may some logical reason 
for the latter opinion, but there certainly empirical evidence 
support it. 

Since the principles governing time limits have been largely ignored 
unexpressed, reliance has been placed experience rather than experi- 
mental data. The present paper intended offer hypothesis the 
basis which optimum time limits can assigned, and give some 
supporting data the hope that will stimulate further research. 

Where achievement tests are concerned may not necessary 
consider optimal time limits. For example, high school chemistry 
examination makes little difference what amount time allowed 
because the primary purpose the test rank the individuals, and 
this can achieved within wide range time limits. Research studies 
have generally shown high degree correlation between speeded and 
unspeeded scores (1, 5). 

the other hand, the purpose primarily one prediction, will 
desirable make conditions ideal for obtaining maximum validity. 
This may most effectively done maximizing the variance the test 
and preventing excessive skewing the distribution test scores. There 
follows the hypothesis that the optimum limit for test that time which 
will yield maximum variance and reliability while maintaining sym- 
metrical distribution test scores. assumed, for the sake sim- 
plicity, that there more-or-less symmetrical distribution scores 
the mean fairly close the mid-point the 


Director the Research Division, Canadian Teachers Federation. 
*The method using the mean simple test symmetry can replaced 
observing the distribution test scores. 
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PROCEDURE 


The procedure for estimating optimum time limits suggested below 


the outcome study which had its primary purpose the validation 
battery tests. Any one number variations this procedure 
could followed and the same type analysis made the test 
the beginning the study the factors maximum variance and 
symmetry test scores were postulated the necessity for normalizing 
the scores stanine form preparatory making factor analyses the 
battery. was further believed that these same factors make conditions 
optimal for prediction. 

For the purposes the study, two forms each test the battery 
were administered, three time limits being assigned each. During the 
first period answers were marked with ordinary pencils, during the second 
period with red pencils, and during the third period with blue pencils. 
negligible amount time was lost when the testees changed pencils. 


RESULTS 

Three scores, one for each time limit, were obtained for each individual 
both forms each test. The means, standard deviations, 
correlations were then computed. Tables show these data for two 
the tests. Each form the Arithmetic Reasoning Test had five 
choice multiple-response items, and each form the General Information 
Test, such items. 

The upper left and lower right squares each table show the within- 
forms reliabilities for the various time limits. These are typical the 
reliabilities found for some twenty other tests the battery. was 
noticed that the higher these within-forms correlations, the less 
entiation there was between the means, standard deviations, and between- 
forms correlations shown the upper right squares. 

The optimum time limit can determined through appraisal the 
concomitant changes the between-forms reliability coefficients, means, 
and standard deviations. For example, Tables and the reliability 
coefficients remain relatively constant while the means and standard devi- 
ations increase very slightly the time increased. Moreover, the 
tween-forms correlations for different time limits (all cells other than the 
principal-diagonal cells) are almost large those for the same time 
limits cells This corroborates the evidence means 
and variance, indicating that there little choose between these three 
time limits actual practice. Thus within range minutes there 
sharp delineation optimal time limit. However, there are indica- 
tions, particularly Table that 15-minute time limit would result 
small decreases the size the reliability coefficients and variances. 
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The “best” time limit for this type arithmetic reasoning test for groups 

Tables III and the reliability coefficients reach maximum the 
second time limit, whereas the means are increasing and after the second 
time limit begin indicate skew the distribution. The standard 


TABLE 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS FOR Two 
ARITHMETIC REASONING TEST WITH VARIOUS 


Time 
Form limit Mean S.D. 
.984 .966 8.06 
12% .986 8.45 3.19 
8.70 3.16 


deviations are generally decreasing the time increased. This indicates 
that minutes better time limit than either minutes for the 
General Information Test. actual practice minutes would prob- 
ably equally good for prediction for normalizing the scores. 


TABLE 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS FOR Two 
ARITHMETIC REASONING TEsT TIME 
Form ApMINISTERED First (N=195) 


Time 
Form Mean S.D. 
(mins.) 12% 14° 12% 
.981 .960 .645 .656 .649 7.13 2.91 
12% .982 .643 .658 .659 7.56 2.99 
.645 .663 .669 7.73 3.01 
.960 .922 7.09 2.63 
12% .974 2.71 
8.11 2.79 


also interesting note that the final time limits these tests 
approach what generally considered “power” time conditions. 
the Arithmetic Reasoning Test, approximately and per cent 
both groups did not attempt items 10, 13, and 15, respectively, the 
time limit. The percentages were and for items 30, 35, 
and the General Information Test with the 7-minute time limit. 
Thus, about per cent the testees completed the last item the 
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Arithmetic Reasoning Test and per cent completed the General In. 
formation Test. This suggests that the optimum time limit, defined 
this paper, may related the percentage group that completes 
the last item test. For example, might found through further 
study that maximum variance and reliability are obtained when approxi- 


TABLE 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS FOR Two ForMs 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST WITH VARIOUS TIME 


Time 
Form limit Mean 

.791 .874 29.05 5.91 

.889 24.10 6.64 

.972 27.93 6.60 

28.97 6.05 


mately per cent have completed the last item, and that this percentage 
reasonably consistent for various groups well for different types 
test material. such were the case, would relatively simple 


TABLE 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS FOR Two ForMs 
GENERAL INFORMATION TEST WITH VARIOUS TIME LIMITs, 
Form First (N=193) 


Time 
Form limit Mean S.D. 
.928 .826 .779 21.88 6.00 
.958 .829 .805 25.52 5.65 
.731 .809 27.08 5.04 
.927 .867 22.65 6.06 
.946 26.86 6.31 
28.47 5.61 


obtain optimal time-limit conditions during the initial administration 
test setting the time limit when per cent had completed the 
last item. 
CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

The study, delimited above, shows that optimum time limits can 
ascertained very simply analysing the concomitant variations means, 
variance, and reliability for several time limits. There are also indications 
that the optimum time limit may related the percentage group 
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completing the last item test. However, study would have 
made test this hypothesis. 

Such study might designed with five time limits. Three the 
time limits could approximate the optimal conditions, defined this 
paper. the other two, one could very short and the other sufficiently 
generous allow nearly all the testees have chance try all items. 

Further research should also conducted ascertain the effects 
varying time limits validity. For years, item analysis and reliability 
studies have been used improve the predictive efficiency tests and 
batteries, whereas the important problem maximizing the variance 
the predicting tests well the criteria has been overlooked. The 
possibility that maximizing the variance important improving the 
internal consistency should investigated. 

suggested that the technique used here, some refinement it, 
should become one the routine steps standardizing test. could 
applied during the first trial run, provided the sample similar 
the population which the test finally standardized. 
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DISTORTING MIRROR: NOTE NEW APPARATUS 
FOR INVESTIGATION THE SELF 
SAYONS anp BROWN 
University Manitoba 


BASIC IMPORTANCE the development science personality 
the need understand the ways which the individual looks himself 
relation the externally real world—his “internal frame refer- 
This may term his “self-percept.” result his in- 
vestigations, Rainy (4) has postulated that this self-percept is, 
fact, true perceptual system, and may regarded akin any other 
percept that learned system and governed the same prin- 
ciples organization other percepts. Since determines how all 
stimuli shall perceived, this internal frame reference obviously 
fundamental significance determining behavioural responses. Its 
importance personality will readily appreciated. 

Although this approach personality has been receiving ever-increas- 
ing attention from psychologists, achievements far have been largely 
the form hypotheses and postulates. The self-percept has received 
little experimental attention comparison with the amount devoted 
external perception—though much that has been discovered the latter 
field, especially relation need and value organizing factors (2) 
may well have application when the self the object well the subject 
perception. 

The apparatus which about described has been evolved pri- 
marily for the investigation the self and especially for the study the 
autistic factors work the perception the self. Since the head and 
its sub-parts the part the body within which the self generally 
localized (as experimentally demonstrated Horowitz (1) and 
endorsed Murphy (3) this was the area selected for study. 

Accordingly, mirror was devised with the object obtaining re- 
flection which could distorted the will the subject produce 
changes his self-portrait. Such distortions would need finely 
localized and achieved such way measurable and recordable. 
The material used reflecting surface was highly polished, chrome- 
plated, flexible metal sheet, inches wide and inches high, the 
back which were fixed screw clamps (nut-and-bolt units) arranged 
five rows four. Each bolt had its end small metal plate which 
turned free the bolt and which, when attached the back the 
flexible mirror, left the bolt free turn the nut. Consequently, when 
the subject screwed the bolt the nut, either pushed pulled the 
mirror plate which was attached thus distorting the reflecting surface 
that particular spot. order ensure that manipulation the screws 
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affected the mirror surface uniform and systematic manner, the 
screw clamps were solidly fixed heavy wooden backing, with the 
result that turning the screws caused movement the mirror 
very limited area since all the other screws were holding its surface rigid. 
The whole assembly was then mounted framework, which when 
clamped onto bench table, brought the centre the mirror the 
subject’s eye level. 

preliminary experiment was conducted small group sub- 
jects test the suitability this apparatus for the purposes required. 
Precautions were taken ensure the stability the head, standardized 
instructions were given, and measuring device for recording results 
was introduced. The subjects all reported the instrument easy operate 
and were satisfied that the images they produced fact represented the 
faces they were aiming achieve. Slight technical improvements and 
modifications have suggested themselves result this initial trial 
experiment, but the apparatus, its essentials, promises very 
great practical value future studies involving investigation the self- 
percept. One such experiment being conducted the authors. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Educational Psychology. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin 
Company, Limited, 1951. Pp. xxiii, 692. $5.65. 


APPEARS splendid textbook for classes educational psy- 
chology—one the best this reviewer has seen for some time. The 
chapters Part deal pretty largely with theory general concepts, 
including: the content and scope educational psychology; the principal 
theories general behaviour; the theories learning; very sensible 
chapter giving specific guidance the student regarding pitfalls 
avoided reaching conclusions about education; and another locating 
and using published research. These last two chapters are particularly 
helpful. 

Part concerned with: the general pattern physical development, 
and its relation mental growth and academic development; the nature 
and measurement intelligence; the nature and measurement scho- 
lastic achievement, including very helpful and practical treatment 
the theoretical and empirical relationships between intelligence and 
achievement; and the role nonscholastic factors intellectual and 
scholastic growth. 

Part III shows the teacher entering the pattern forces operating 
the learner. Individual chapters deal with such topics motivation and 
the results practice; arranging for guidance and reinforcement 
conditioned-response type learning; meaningful relations learning 
and problem solving; specific ways reducing the interference and 
confusion resulting from extraneous learning and from roundabout ways 
learning; transfer, efficient study methods and the permanence 
learning; and, finally, very provocative chapter regarding the effect 
scholastic achievement various conditions which educational adminis- 
tration might conceivably have part modifying, for example, class 
size, academic training teachers, cost the school. 

Part and social growth—discusses the pattern needs, 
drives, and emotions; the measurement personal and social adjustment 
and patterns personal and social traits, well their relationship 
intelligence, achievement, and morality; changes emotional develop- 
ment, interests, and attitudes the individual; the desirable goals 
personal development and the personality curriculum; mental hygiene 
the classroom; and, conclude, chapter the teacher and his own 
adjustment. 

Each chapter concluded with succinct summary, sensible list 
specific and general references, stimulating exercises and questions for 
discussion, and list suggested films. The style both more lucid and 
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more interesting than most texts this sort. Excellent internal organiza- 
tion and subheadings for almost every page half-page help great deal. 
great many practical illustrations point the discussion. 

This comprehensive book addressed, really, two teachers within 
the same person, the “teacher-practitioner” and the “teacher-theorist.” The 
author maintains very happy balance between the two. clear, 
specific, and practical where the teacher-practitioner forced act 
directly, and emphasizes caution and suspended judgment theo- 
retical areas where the teacher, though not forced act, will find himself 
attempting generalize. This text appears especially appropriate 
for College Education first course educational psychology. 


Ontario College Education 
University Toronto 


Christianity and Human Relations Industry. 
London: The Epworth Press, 1951. Pp. 168. 6s. 6d. 


SOUND Basis for good human relationships, Jonas Chuzzlewit’s version 
the Golden Rule (““Do other men, for they would you.’ That’s the 
true business precept”) unlikely appear most psychologists 
superior the original, and, though not immediately addressed 
them, they will read this short exposition the application Christian 
principles industrial life with genuine sympathy and appreciation. 
written one who for nearly half century has been actively engaged 
the promotion human relations both private business and many 
positions important public trust. More than once has been associated 
this type endeavour with another professing Christian the greatest 
eminence, the late Sir Stafford Cripps. 1947 was appointed chair- 
man the panel human factors affecting industry the British 
Government’s Committee Industrial Productivity. The panel initiated 
number research projects including study the methods selec- 
tion, training, and status foremen which was conducted the National 
Institute Industrial Psychology. 

“Christian principles” this connection, meant the idea that 
industrial work should humanly satisfying activity and not merely 
dreary way earning living, and that human relations people 
should treated persons and not tools. The vast size modern 
industrial concerns and the methods mass-production have created 
situation which benevolent intentions and amiable good-will are 
themselves powerless turn these ideals into realities. Sir George 
Schuster not only well aware that the mechanization industry, far 
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from diminishing, has actually increased the urgency the human 
problem, but also well versed the scientific approach. the 
moral duty management, contends, make itself functionally 
efficient the first place and then scientific research ascertain the 
best possible solutions the many problems organization, working 
conditions, selection, and training, and communication and joint con- 
sultation “as means creating cooperating community which all 
have chance understand the purpose their work and influence 
the way handled.” 

From the standpoint the worker himself, while mere bread-winning 
ought never the whole source life’s satisfaction, good work well 
done should large part it. Freud’s remarks Civilization and Its 
Discontents the psychological importance work attaching the 
individual reality and providing opportunity for “very considerable 
discharge libidinal component impulses, narcissistic, aggressive and 
even erotic” are quoted with approval. Work should seen 
essential part satisfying human life and not cause conflict 
evil burden escaped from reduced far possible. Yet 
today vast numbers people seem able find happiness only escape 
from their work. this because the whole system private capitalistic 
enterprise makes anything like right human relations industry im- 
possible? Sir George Schuster does not believe so. concludes, trifle 
lamely some readers may think, that while the “system” has certainly 
produced some very evil results, every form system, and not least 
state socialism, will liable abuse long men seek selfish ends. 
For the concerned Christian the practical question how make private 
ownership and direction industry work nearly possible harmony 
with Christian principles. 

Dalhousie University 


The Dalton Schools Monographs: The Nursery School Procedure. 
1949, pp. 96. Community Service the Dalton School. 
1949, pp. 64. Ways Toward Self-Discipline. Coy. 
1950, pp. 95. New York: The Dalton Schools. 


THESE THREE MONOGRAPHS, dealing with different phases the Dalton 
plan education which the child encouraged develop self-dis- 
cipline, have many helpful suggestions for educational programmes. 

The monograph Community Service was felt most interesting. 
The curriculum the Dalton School requires each girl Grades and 
spend one hour per week community work, such hospitals, 
nursery schools, and settlements, and work with the blind. The practical 
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work community service should have tremendous value building 


understanding and tolerance and developing responsibility our 
future citizens, but one the problems, the bulletin suggests, the 
difficulty getting the student feel that she real help these 
situations. One does wonder why this study should not include boys 
well girls, since they too are potential social workers. 

the monograph Nursery School Procedure, the verbatim reports 
the handling different cases show amazing understanding and 
excellent working relationship with the parents. The nursery school itself, 
however, portrays extremely permissive atmosphere, and one con- 
scious lack guidance; that is, actual suggestion and even teaching 
the child social conformity, which one would wish for text for student 
training. the analysis again, however, the excellent understanding 
and presentation the parents’ point view. 

Ways Toward Self-Discipline, the other hand, takes more middle- 
of-the-road position, and presents clearly outlined plan for developing 
responsible young citizens who understand that one cannot escape the 
consequences one’s own conduct. The children are encouraged 
understand and accept the responsibilities and demands which are made 
them society. Confidential reports kept from nursery school high 
school are the basis for judging whether the staff has been successful 
developing real self-discipline. From their study, the authors feel very 
strongly that the development character and personality should one 
the major aims education. This monograph has many valuable 
suggestions for modern education, where are trying adjust our 
programmes the individual child and encourage him the highest 
achievement which capable. 


ORD 
Acadia University 


Progress Neurology and Psychiatry. Edited Volume 
VI, 1951, pp. xiv, 562; Volume VII, 1952, pp. xiv, 604. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. Each $12.00. 


THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS (by the same authors both volumes) will 
interest psychologists: “Projective Methods” Bellak and Brower, 
“Electroencephalography” Brazier. The two chapters mental health 
are useful, this topic does not appear chapter the Annual Review 
Psychology. There excellent chapter “Neuro-ophthalmology: 
The Oculomotor System,” Teuber and Bender. 

extract from the Bellak and Brower chapter “Projective 
Methods,” Volume illustrates the sort review which they present: 
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One the outstanding papers Siipola’s study the influence color 
reactions the Rorschach blots. She investigated whether the presence 
ink-blots produces the effects postulated Rorschach theory. Her results, based 
upon comparison responses chromatic and achromatic cards, confirm that the 
addition hue ink blots produces increase reaction time for finding 
the first conceptual response; (b) increased likelihood that pleasant and unpleasant 
emotional attitudes will aroused during the response; (c) that two kinds 
influence upon the nature the conceptual response exist: weak selective influence 
upon form-dominated concepts, and strong, disruptive influence manifesting itself 
symptoms conceptual conflict and disorganization. 

this point that Siipola makes special contribution. Contrary the accepted 
viewpoint, she does not believe that colored blots are intrinsically affect-laden 
because some basic affinity between color and affect. Her results suggest that the 
introduction color brings about conceptual difficulties only when creates 
hue-form incongruity. Only those colored blots which produce such incongruity 
showed striking effect upon content and reaction time. practical terms this 
means that when blot looks like bear, but green, the less well integrated 
patient will react with confusion and delay before may able integrate the 
concept into “chameleon.” The well integrated patient may able overcome this 
incongruity with hardly any disorganization, while the subject with deficient 
testing ability (or less rigid conceptualization) will not show any disturbance and 
will smoothly respond with the bizarre “green grass-bear.” 

offering this theory, Siipola removes one more magic tenet sure-fire, single- 
criterion procedure psychodiagnosis and enables study more rationally 
reaction colored blots. 


McGill University 


The Homosexual America; Subjective Approach. 
Cory. New York: Greenberg, 1951. Pp. xvii, 326. $4.00. 


discerning, and extremely readable account the life the male homo- 
sexual America. The author, writing under assumed name, him- 
self homosexual, and the book represents, his own words, “the 
accumulated experience and outlook one who has been through the 
struggle with himself and with society.” But means this the 
confession bitter, disillusioned man. 

Besides describing fairly convincingly the goings-on within the homo- 
sexual society, the author devotes considerable space discussion 
items such the majority attitudes toward the homosexual, the problem 
civil liberties relation homosexuality, the potential role homo- 
sexuals liberalization our sexual conventions, homosexuality 
theme literature, and on. Undoubtedly, openly and intelligently 
discussing these and related questions Cory has helped pave the 
way for deeper understanding and more realistic approach the 
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personal and social problems related homosexuality. His book should 
read all thinking and responsible citizens. Psychiatrists and social 
workers are likely find the volume helpful their professional practice. 

However, the psychologist qua psychologist has little gain from The 
Homosexual America. true that the author familiar with the 
relevant scientific literature, and makes use sound evidence and argu- 
ment his discussion the problems causation and cure, but the 
discussion lacks scientific rigour. Nor any attempt made fit the 
facts and hypotheses into general theory the development patterns 
sexual behaviour. best, the psychologist may find the book useful 
source fresh hypotheses and “background knowledge” which are 
often pre-requisite systematic scientific studies. 


BINDRA 
McGill University 


Projective Test Productions: Projective Drawings. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1952. Pp. 168. $7.50. 


Tuts book 168 pages was initially compiled provide illustrative 
material for advanced class projective tests. useful handbook 
for those working the field psychology. are rightly warned the 
introductory chapter that the projective drawing test should yet 
used only one battery tests the hands experienced 
clinician. The remaining nine chapters deal with the various diagnostic 
groups (Schizophrenia; Manic-depressive Psychoses; Involutional Psy- 
chosis; Cases Organic Pathology; Mental Deficiency; Other Types 
Psychoses; Without Psychoses, Other Factors; Without Psychoses, Psy- 
chosomatic Features; Psychoneuroses; “Normals” 

There brief and clear description the main features the 
syndrome illustrated case material and figure drawings for each the 
cases listed. This ready-made clinical material serves increase the 
knowledge the beginner: material which would take the clinician 
considerable time accumulate. Actually, the need now with respect 
the Projective Drawing Test for validation the clues set out this 


JEAN 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital 


Science and Human Behavior. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Co. Canada, 1953. Pp. 461. $4.00. 


Tue six sections into which this book divided are entitled The Possi- 
bility Science Human Behavior, The Analysis Behavior, The 
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Individual Whole, The Behavior People Groups, Controlling 
Agencies, and The Control Human Behavior. The author deals with 
wide range subjects, some which are necessity given brief treat. 
ment. section five, for example, Government and Law, Religion, Psy. 
chotherapy, Economic Control, and Education, for each which there 
one chapter, are given total pages. Brevity treatment justified 
because Professor Skinner does not find necessary give exhaustive 
account the historical and comparative facts about these Controlling 
Agencies. concerned this section chiefly with “the conceptions 
the behaving individual which are encountered these fields.” 

Throughout the book, one might surmise from the title and from 
earlier writings, the emphasis behaviour the subject 
matter the science psychology. Science, says Skinner, describes, 
attempts discover order, makes predictions, and exercises control. Con- 
trol possible when can manipulate the external variables which 
behaviour function. The independent variables manipulated 
“must described physical terms.” “By confining ourselves 
these observable events, gain considerable advantage, not only 
theory, but practice.” 

Professor Skinner does not deny the existence “inner 
merely claims that “they are not relevant functional analysis.” 
say that man’s behaviour due anxiety gets nowhere. need 
discover what has induced the anxiety and how may altered. “In 
the end, find ourselves dealing with two events—the emotional be- 
havior and the manipulable conditions which that behavior 
function—which comprise the proper subject matter the study 
emotion.” Some readers may tempted here inquire whether, since 
according Skinner one task science description and since, again 
according Skinner, inner states exist, the proper subject matter 
the study emotion should not include description these inner states. 

The author this book, one which merits and demands careful reading, 
seems this reviewer have accepted solution the mind-body 
problem form epiphenomenalism. This enables him escape dual- 
ism. Perhaps, however, one may ask whether there not another and 
better solution this persistent problem—one that recognizes conscious 
activities causative and yet one that does not necessitate dualistic 
philosophy. 
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